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THE HIERARCHY AND CATHOLIC PRINCIPLES 
ON EDUCATION 


‘1 view of the approaching General Election, the 
Archbishops and Bishops of England and Wales 
deem it well to remind all Catholic voters of the fol- 
lowing principles which underlie the Catholic attitude 
on Education, so that in giving their votes such elec- 
tors may act in conformity with Catholic teaching and 
tradition in this matter of vital importance. 


PRINCIPLES TO BE REMEMBERED. 


(1) It is no part of the zormal function of the State 
to teach. 


(2) The State is entitled to see that citizens receive 
due education sufficient to enable them to discharge 
the duties of citizenship in its various degrees. 


(3) The State ought, therefore, to encourage every 
form of sound educational endeavour, and may take 
means to safeguard the efficiency of education. 


(4) To parents whose economic means are insufh- 
cient to pay for the education of their children, it is 
the duty of the State to furnish the necessary means, 
providing them from the common funds arising out 
of the taxation of the whole community. But in so 
doing the State must not interfere with parental re- 
sponsibility, nor hamper the reasonable liberty of 
parents in their choice of a school for their children. 
Above all, where the people are not all of one creed, 
there must be no differentiation on the ground of re- 
ligion. 

(5) Where there is need of greater school accom- 
modation the State may, in default of other agencies, 
intervene to supply it; but it may do so only ‘in de- 
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fault of, and in substitution for, and to the extent of, 
the responsibility of the parents ’ of the children who 
need this accommodation. 


(6) The teacher is always acting im loco parentis, 
never iz loco civitatis, though the State to safeguard 
its citizenship may take reasonable care to see that 
teachers are efficient. 


(7) Thus a teacher never is and never can be a 
civil servant, and should never regard himself or allow 
himself to be so regarded. Whatever authority he may 
possess to teach and control children, and to clair: 
their respect and obedience, comes to him from God, 
through the parents, and not through the State, except 
in so far as the State is acting on behalf of the 
parents.’ 


Low Week, 1929. 


* * * * * 


It is one of the symptoms of the times that this 
clear, bold statement of principles has attracted 
almost no attention even in the Catholic Press. Per- 
haps the Catholic Press could excuse itself on the 
plea that these principles, so fearlessly trumpeted by 
the English and Welsh Hierarchy, are sufficiently 
known and accepted by the Catholics of England and 
Wales. The silence of the non-Catholic Press, on the 
other hand, may be due either to ignorance, apathy 
or dissent. But, as BLacxrriars from the beginning 
has aimed at discussing subjects of permanent value 
by an appeal to principles, this Statement of the 
Hierarchy demands our pen. 


The present writer will begin at once by asking his 
readers to correct him if he is wrong in looking on 
this Statement as one of the most important social 
documents of the twentieth century. Its importance is 
to be weighed not only by the nature of its teaching, 
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The Hierarchy and Catholic Principles on Education 


which is fundamental though largely forgotten, but by 
the circumstances of place where, and time when its 
teaching has been promulgated. 

It is promulgated in England and Wales on the 
eve of a General Election. Now, England has a sys- 
tem of Education compulsory and socialised to a de- 
gree almost without parallel in the world, even in 
Soviet Russia. For the moment we are not saying that 
this compulsory, socialised system is or is not good— 
should or should not have been brought into being 
before the Socialists came to power. We are only 
asking our readers to reflect on the importance of an 
ecclesiastical manifesto which in the very home of 
state-socialised education ventures to challenge the 
first principles of educational state-supremacy. 

Of equal importance with the circumstance of place 
is the circumstance of time. It will be seen that the 
Hierarchy was well minded to issue their Statement 
on the eve of a General Election which all men felt 
to be historic. The common feeling of expectation has 
been realised by the country voting into power once 
again a Labour, or, as it is sometimes called, a 
Socialist Government. Had the Bishops’ Statement 
been delayed till after the General Election men 
might have thought that the Bishops, in issuing the 
Statement, were more concerned to hamper a political 
party than to state ethical principles without respect of 
party. The Hierarchy have, therefore, been wiser 
than they knew in making a clear statement of ulti- 
mate principles at the dramatic moment when alone 
it could be fittingly made and was most urgently 
needed. 

There is, perhaps, a further element of importance 
in the reply made by Pope Pius XI to Mussolini’s ill- 
chosen remarks in proposing the Lateran Treaty to 
the Italian Chamber. In saying with pontifical em- 
phasis what the English Bishops had said a few weeks 
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before, His Holiness may have shown us more than 
a temporal sequence between the two utterances of 
England and of Rome. 


Let us call the reader’s attention to some of the 
important points of the Bishops’ Statement. 


1. In saying that ‘it is no part of the normal func- 
tion of the State to teach,’ the Bishops have enun- 
ciated a principle of wider scope than mere education. 
There is a group of political thinkers whose doctrine 
is that the best State is the one which exercises the 
greatest number of functions. In other words, the 
State has the moral power to do all that it has the 
physical power to do. Of course, this is the old false 
principle : ‘ Might is Right.’ No wonder this political 
heresy is condemned by the Bishops. 


2 and 3 (a). The State ought not to have a monopoly 
of education: in other words, the State ought not to 
socialise education. It is significant that the Bishops, 
thinking mainly of education, have formulated a wide- 
reaching principle. If the State was justified in social- 
ising education, which is one of the most important 
activities, or industries, of the citizens, no argument 
would be valid against the State’s claim to socialise 
all other industries of the country. 


(5) The State must act as safe-guardian of the citi- 
zens’ education. In saying this accurately the Bishops 
would have us clearly distinguish between guardian- 
ship and authority. Thus outside to Downing Street, 
whether it is occupied by Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Lloyd 
George, or Mr. MacDonald, there will be a member 
of the Police. He will be a guardian of the Prime 
Minister. But he will not be an authority higher than 
the Prime Minister. In the same way the State, whilst 
empowered and bound to safeguard the parental right 
to educate, must not claim a higher authority than the 
parent, Hence, 
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The Hierarchy and Catholic Principles on Education 


(4) If through any circumstances an_ individual 
parent has not the financial means to give his children 
a due education, the State must provide these means. 


This principle is a still greater force in the case, 
not of an individual poor parent, but of a large group 
or class of poor. And especially is the principle of 
force when, as Pope Leo XIII says, ‘A small number 
of very rich men have been able to lay upon the labour- 
ing poor a yoke little better than that of slavery itself ’ 
(Rerum Novarum). 


(5) The Bishops never proved themselves truer 
fathers in God of their people than when they laid it 
down that the State, in giving financial help to poor 
parents, ‘must not interfere with parental responsi- 
bility.’ Every responsibility or duty connotes a right. 
Now if right is the fundamental property it will be 
seen how fine is the statesmanship of these Bishops, 
who are safeguarding the fundamental property of the 
parent. Legislation which would grant financial aid 
to parents at the cost of parental responsibility ‘ would 
be no law at all; but a species of violence’ (Rerum 
Novarum). 


(6) This is one of the most needed and most momen- 
tous principles of statecraft enunciated in the twen- 
tieth century. As a Declaration of the Rights of Man 
it is without parallel. We may well ask if it would 
be accepted by any—and which—of the political 
parties now active in this country.’ 


(7) (a) ‘ The teacher never is and never can be a 
civil servant, and should never regard himself or 


1 The following incident means much: An agnostic, wealthy 
Jew came to Mass on the Sunday when the Bishops’ Statement 
was read from the pulpit. After Mass he said indignantly to 
his friends: ‘I told you so. I never go into a Catholic Church 
without hearing them preach Socialism.’ 
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allow himself to be so regarded.’* In saying this the 
Bishops have taken their courage in their hands. 
Whitehall and the National Union of Teachers could 
hardly be expected to accept this view of the relation- 
ship between the teachers and the State; until, indeed, 
they see the craft of teaching in its relation to the 
soul and God. 


(4) But with almost a climax of dramatic power the 
Bishops conclude: ‘ Whatever authority he (the 
teacher) may possess to teach and control children, 
and to claim their respect and obedience, comes to 
him from GOD THROUGH THE PARENTS AND NOT THROUGH 
THE STATE, EXCEPT IN SO FAR AS THE STATE IS ACTING 
ON BEHALF OF THE PARENTS.’ 


These words of adamantine wisdom deserve a com- 
mentary far beyond the limits of this article or the 
powers of this writer. They are but another proof 
that in making Bishops, under their chief Bishop, 
the foundation of the Teaching Church, Jesus was 
minded to save not merely souls, but even civilisation. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 


7 It is regrettable that The Universe (April 19th) left out the 
words ‘and never can be a civil servant.’ 
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LEAKAGE 


I KNEW a Catholic who married a non-Catholic, 
and they had three children. One of the children 
married a convert, one married a bad Catholic, and 
the third inade a mixed marriage. There were seven 
grandchildren, of whom six were brought up as Catho- 
lics, and one, the issue of the mixed marriage, was not. 
Of the six Catholic grandchildren, one lapsed, one 
ceased to practice his faith for a number of years, and 
one nearly lost his faith, but was saved by a miracle 
of grace. 

Five of these grandchildren married, and only one 
of the five married a Catholic. The lapsed Catholic 
abjured his faith and married outside the Church. Two 
marriages were mixed marriages made by the Catholic 
partners with the best intentions of running the home 
on Catholic lines, and of bringing up children as fer- 
vent Catholics. The grandchild who was born of a 
mixed marriage in the previous generation, and who 
had never been brought up as a Catholic, naturally 
married outside the Church. 

The fourth generation numbers eight great-grand- 
children, of whom only three are being brought up as 
Catholics. 

In the case of two of the Catholic marriages, the 
husbands were converts during the period of the en- 
gagement. In no single case of mixed marriage did 
the non-Catholic partner become converted after the 
wedding had taken place. 

We hear and read a great deal about the ‘ leakage.’ 
Here we have a deplorable instance of it. Of the 
twenty-four descendants of one mixed marriage, four- 
teen are Catholics and ten are non-Catholics . . . and 
the tale of fourteen Catholics is only made by includ- 
ing one bad Catholic and two slack ones. 
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I believe that this is by no means an isolated case. 

The deduction is obvious. The facts prove what the 
wisdom of the Church has pronounced. Mixed mar- 
riages are to be condemned, and dispensations only to 
be granted for grave reasons. 

Catholics living in England in a society where they 
normally meet as many non-Catholics as Catholics, 
sometimes wax restless under the prohibition. This is 
particularly so when they have already fallen in love 
with a non-Catholic. They are eager to marry, and 
they think themselves quite capable of estimating the 
dangers and difficulties which may beset them in a 
mixed marriage, and of coping with them. They feel 
that the Church is a little too grandmotherly in her 
care for her flock, and inclined to get over-anxious 
about their spiritual welfare. In any case they believe 
that even if the Church is right in general, and the 
prohibition is reasonable in most cases, it is not so in 
their own, because they want to marry an exceptional 
non-Catholic. So they apply for a dispensation with- 
out more ado. 

If love is blind, it is perhaps more so in this matter 
than in any other. Desire magnifies good intentions 
till they have the force of accomplished facts. The 
Catholic intends to be faithful to his Catholic habits. 
In his mind’s eye he sees his wife first impressed, then 
curious, then eager, then under instruction. . . . all 
the stages of conversion rattling on with the rapidity 
of a cinematographic film, and with the reception into 
the Church as apotheosis. If children should arrive 
before the moment of this happy culmination, his in- 
structions to them will be a happy stage in the process. 

But his imagination is leading him astray, and the 
devil intends that it should. Any priest can assure him 
—almost always fruitlessly—that this is not in the very 
least the way things will go. People in love are, as a 
rule, in an unreasonable frame of mind in so far as 
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Leakage 


any conflict arises to threaten the longed-for course of 
true love. Love is in its very nature generous, and the 
state of being in love involves so generous an attitude 
to the beloved that all the virtues are magnified and 
all the faults minimised. Moreover, the conditions and 
exactions of the marriage relationship are such that 
they cannot be imagined before they are experienced. 
So advice which seems to imply distrust or criticism of 
the beloved is dismissed more or less summarily. The 
conscience is not deeply involved, because loyalty and 
integrity push the Catholic along the very path which 
he is anxious to tread. 

It seems to me wrong-headed to minimise or ignore 
this force of true love. I have read a number of articles 
on the evils of mixed marriage which seemed to me to 
lose considerable force just for this reason. The ordi- 
nary Englishman is incapable of a ‘ mariage de con- 
venance,’ which seems to suit the temperament of our 
continental neighbours. If an Englishman makes such 
an alliance it is rarely a success. Young people of a 
marriageable age in England naturally—and I think, 
for them, rightly—reject a suitor selected for them by 
their parents. They would also consider it priggish 
to make a deliberate survey of their Catholic acquaint- 
ances with a view to discovering the partner ‘ most 
worthy of them in all respects.’ They are not anxious 
to meet the young woman who is most devout in 
Church and most expert in housewifery, nor the most 
hard-working and abstemious young man. Instead, 
they enjoy themselves innocently and wait till they 
fall in love. Then, if the object of their affection has 
no vice, they marry and rub along together in a sen- 
sible give-and-take fashion. There may be occasional 
quarrels, but their genuine love, safeguarded by the 
Sacrament of Matrimony, carries them successfully 
over the rough places, smooths their irritating manner- 
isms, and files away their faults until the marriage is 
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justified by its success and they arrive at mutual under- 
standing and respect, and a profound and enduring 
affection. But with the normal Englishman the fact 
of falling in love is the determining factor in making 
a choice of his partner, and in the present state of 
England the choice is as likely to fall on a non- 
Catholic as a Catholic. 

It is curious that the Catholic hardly ever sets to 
work with determination to convert his beloved during 
that one period when he would have greatest chance 
of success—that is to say, the period before marriage. 
More than one non-Catholic has assured me that if it 
had been made a condition of the engagement, he 
would have become a Catholic; yet, once married, he 
could never be persuaded to give the Catholic religion 
a serious thought, and the chance of making a sincere 
convert of him was lost for ever. It is tragic that the 
Catholic partner ignores his power or is fearful of put- 
ting it to the test. If he cannot bring himself to say 
and to mean ‘ I will not marry you unless you become 
a Catholic,’ he would be safe in making it a condition 
of engagement that the non-Catholic be thoroughly 
instructed in the Catholic faith, exactly as if it were 
a preliminary to reception into the Church. If conver- 
sion did not result, at least the non-Catholic could not 
later plead ignorance as an excuse for breaking his 
promises made to the Catholic at the moment of mar- 
riage, or for attempting to persuade her to courses 
condemned by the Church. 

As things are, in the majority of cases, both parties 
to a mixed marriage contract it in an appalling and 
devastating state of ignorance. Love tends to deify 
the beloved, and they attribute to one another every 
beautiful quality of soul and mind—above all, super- 
human patience and understanding. This tendency is 
fair and holy and God-given. It is a heavenly compen: 
sation for the lack of charity which we meet in other 
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Leakage 


directions. But it may be misleading if worked to ex- 
cess. For example, the Catholic dreams how, after 
marriage, the non-Catholic will find himself intrigued 
by Catholic practice, whereas it is possible that he may 
find signs of the cross in public bad taste, fish on 
Fridays a bore, and Sunday Mass a positive nuisance. 
The Catholic imagines an avid interest on the part of 
the non-Catholic while the children are being cate- 
chised, whereas the children may realise quicker than 
he himself how bored the non-Catholic is, in spite of 
gallant attempts at concealment. The Catholic fore- 
sees too little of the struggles ahead—for baptism as 
soon as possible after birth, which the non-Catholic 
considers unnecessary ; for confession, which he thinks 
morbid ; for Communion, which he thinks a menace to 
health; for a Catholic education in Catholic schools, 
which he considers inconvenient, unsuitable, and a 
social drawback. The young lover, still unmated, is 
utterly unable to imagine the part which his children 
will seize for themselves in his heart and mind and 
life. As surely as in a true Catholic marriage they will 
unite their parents more closely, so surely in a mixed 
marriage will they prove a source of division and dis- 
cord, Inevitably the children will suffer, and it is their 
souls that will suffer most. The family whose history 
for four generations forms the text of this article fur- 
nishes proof from experience of this. In its fourth 
generation, the issue of mixed marriage is in the fol- 
lowing plight. The children of the lapsed Catholic 
are being brought up as Nonconformists, and the one 
child of the slack Catholic as an Anglican. The child- 
ren of the fervent Catholic are now nothing in particu- 
lar because their Catholic mother died when they were 
babies and the non-Catholic father married again. The 
last mixed marriage will probably produce no children. 

-Ig:these days the devil has a particularly effective 
weaion for wrecking a mixed marriage. From time to 
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time cases arise when married people are advised not 
to have children. (It will readily be realised that such 
advice is more likely to be offered by the non-Catholic 
specialist than by the Catholic.) Now the Catholic 
wife who is married to a non-Catholic is in a very diff- 
cult position indeed if a specialist advises her not to 
have children. If she were married to a Catholic the 
only problem would be the value of the specialist’s 
judgment. If his advice is accepted, then she and her 
husband would have to obey the clearly-defined laws 
of the Church. Nor would they despair of obeying 
them, thanks to the means which the Church provides 
—namely, the Sacraments, above all, the abiding 
grace of the Sacrament of Matrimony. But the non- 
Catholic husband is mentally at sea, and is without 
these helps. He has to depend mainly on natural good 
qualities which may not happen to be strong in him, 
and he probably lacks that self-discipline which the 
practice of Confession fosters. Moreover, he sees a 
simple—and, for him, reasonable—way out. He, 
therefore, advocates the use of contraceptives. If his 
wife rejects this solution of the problem—and she is 
bound to do so under pain of mortal sin—she must 
risk her life to fulfil her part of the marriage contract, 
and she must be made of heroic stuff to do so with love 
and good-will. 

These are merely the everyday problems of the 
mixed marriage. In very rare cases the non-Catholic 
is converted after marriage. Not so rarely the Catholic 
loses his faith, sometimes from laziness and inertia, 
sometimes because he is too weak to continue the 
struggle to the end, sometimes because he crazily 
throws up the sponge at the very beginning. But as in 
none of these cases is his change of front due to con- 
viction, so is he hounded to the end by remorse and 
craving for his lost faith. Happy he, if a death-bed 
repentance gives him peace of soul at last. 
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Leakage 


If, on the other hand, the Catholic sticks to his guns, 
the non-Catholic partner has his own grounds for dis- 
contentment and for revolt against what seems to him 
the tyranny of a Church which does not hesitate to 
dictate his conduct of intimate details in his relation- 
ship with wife and children. Its crowning insult is that 
it dictates successfully. I have in my possession a 
letter which proves the disastrous failure of mixed 
marriage from the point of view of the non-Catholic. 
A paragraph runs as follows : 

‘When I married I knew nothing of your religion, 
and was passively indifferent to all religious dogmas. 
Now I know something of it and am converted to active 
antagonism to all things Catholic. I hate it with a bit- 
terness you do not conceive, and if I allowed my child- 
ren to be Catholics some of that hate would become 
detached and we should become estranged. I unblush- 
ingly plead guilty to a breach of faith—with your re- 
ligion—but I do not admit that the promise to bring 
my children up as Catholics was made with my eyes 
open. I would never again make the mistake of mar- 
rying a Catholic.’ 


AILEEN Mary CLEcc. 
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THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC PROBLEM 


[? is always difficult to see a situation from a point 
of view which has never been ours, and it is some- 
times more difficult to recapture, in imagination and 
sympathy, a point of view which is ours no longer. 
The more ardent our conviction the more difficult is 
the task of approaching a situation with the eyes and 
-hearts of those who differ from us. Yet normally the 
accomplishment of this task is a necessary preliminary 
to all fruitful controversy. If you attack a man’s 
strong convictions and, in attacking them, betray your 
blindness to their influence over his heart and mind, 
or to the real truti implicit in them, you will produce 
nothing but irritation and a stronger loyalty to the 
error you are trying to dislodge. To be able to un- 
derstand and to show that you understand what his 
convictions mean to him; to be able to separate in your 
own mind the true from the false in the things that 
claim his allegiance, is the only sure way of securing 
from him a fair hearing for the truth which he lacks 
and you possess. 

In our relations with Anglo-Catholics we are gen- 
erally conspicuously remiss in acting upon these first 
principles of fruitful controversy, and our failure 
arises in part from a quite natural inability to under- 
stand a point of view very different from our own. 
The result is an inevitable feeling, generally inarticu- 
late, that an Anglo-Catholic must be either a knave 
or a fool. Even when unconsciously present in the 
mind this presupposition does not make for success 
in controversy, when we are faced by opponents 
whose learning and honesty are probably not less than 
our own. The following pages are an attempt to set 
down some considerations, often overlooked, which, 
if fully realised, would, perhaps, eliminate a false 
presupposition and make easier the understanding of 
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The Anglo-Catholic Problem 


a complex problem; a problem, moreover, which is in 
grave need of solution. 

~ Anglo-Catholicism is not a negligible quantity 
in contemporary religious life; numerically small, 
intellectually ancd spiritually it is vigorous and, 
what is more important, it is still a stronghold 
of intelligent belief in supernatural religion. 
Hitherto it has offered a stout resistance, in the 
main, to the inroads of naturalistic modernism, by 
which the religious world surrounding it is being fast 
disintegrated and reduced to a state of sentimental 
agnosticism. But signs are not wanting that its resist- 
ance is beginning to give way very much more 
seriously than it has done in the past, and that unless 
this mass of inchoate Catholicism can find safe 
anchorage in the authority of the Catholic Church it 
will soon be absorbed and dissipated in the religious 
chaos which surrounds it. 

This view of the importance of Anglo-Catholicism 
presupposes that the movement is a slow gravitation 
towards the Church, unconscious of its ultimate des- 
tination, but alive and full of a vitality which is cap- 
able, in the future, of absorbing the full truth, as it 
has, in the past, a part of it. If this view is the true 
one Catholics should exert every possible effort to 
guide the development of Anglo-Catholicism and to 
ensure that nothing they do will hinder it or divert it 
from its true course. This does not involve any mini- 
mising of the duty of individual submission to the 
Church in the case of those who are clearly ready for 
it; but it does involve a reversal of the present attitude 
of much of our controversy, which embitters rather 
than persuades, because it is blind to the real ten- 
dency of Anglo-Catholicism. Such a reversal might 
do much, in view of the distracted state of the 
Church of England, towards bringing about the ulti- 
mate submission of a considerable section of it. It 
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is much to be hoped that those who adopt an attitude 
which is patronising and often contemptuous may be 
induced, by a better understanding of the situation 
they are dealing with, to alter the tone and emphasis 
of their controversial writings, which are only likely 
to harden the opposition of Anglo-Catholics at a 
time when other circumstances are making them spe- 
cially amenable to the truth. 

In order to see Anglo-Catholicism in its true pro- 
portions we must bear in mind the circumstances of 
its origin. In the first decades of the last century 
the life of the Church of England was at a very low 
ebb; never in its whole history had it been more dryly 
Protestant. The high sacramental doctrine which had 
been taught and practised by the Caroline divines sur- 
vived only in remnants, hidden away in obscure coun- 
try parsonages. From this unpromising soil sprang 
the Oxford Movement with its strong insistence on 
Historic Christianity and, in particular, on the sac- 
ramental system. The result was a revival of the 
use of the sacraments which went far beyond anything 
that the Church of England had yet produced. The 
movement spread rapidly, and the revival of sacra- 
mental usage brought in its train a revival of cere- 
monial, the natural accompaniment of strong belief 
in the necessity and efficacy of sacraments. From this 
early movement has grown up the Anglo-Catholic 
system of life and worship, similar in almost every 
respect to that which has always been the possession 
of the Catholic Church. This system has been built, 
in spite of strong opposition, into the structure of the 
Church of England, the formularies of which con- 
tained enough survivals of ancient Catholicity to en- 
able the movement first, to withstand inevitable per- 
secution; and finally, to gain a recognised place 
among the parties of which the Church of England 
is composed. 
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The Anglo-Catholic Problem 


In recalling these well-known facts two points need 
emphasis. ‘The first is that the movement, in origin 
and subsequent history, is a spontaneous outburst of 
belief in sacramental doctrine. From the first its 
adherents recognised the truth that the Christian life, 
as given to the world by Our Lord, is a life sur- 
rounded by sacraments, supported and nourished by 
sacramental grace, with the Eucharistic Sacrifice as 
its centre. This idea is the mainspring of the move- 
ment and the source of its inspiration. Ardent devo- 
tion to what he believes to be the Mass and the sac- 
raments is a characteristic mark of the Anglo-Catholic. 
It is difficult to explain these facts unless it be granted 
that the movement, in so far as it is an approximation 
to Catholic truth, is due to a special working of God’s 
grace by which, in His own good time, He intends 
to bring back our countrymen in greater numbers than 
hitherto to the unity of the Faith. The second point 
to be emphasised is this ; the movement began and has 
continued as a spontaneous outburst of belief in a 
new way of life, and in consequence it has never laid 
stress on a logical theory of the constitution, unity, 
and authority of the Church. It has been a life to be 
lived first, and then justified how it mav. Its adherents 
have embraced it with enthusiastic self-sacrifice, they 
have appealed for its support to the traditions of His- 
toric Christendom in every age, they have borrowed 
their doctrinal formulas and devotional models from 
the same source, and so absorbed have they been in 
constructing and fighting for this way of life that they 
have never concerned themselves deeply with the 
question of how their life so lived, within the accom- 
modating borders of the Church of England, can be 
made to fit into any consistent theory of the Church, 
One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic, giving its sanc- 
tion, here and now, to the teaching and ordinances 
that they prize. 
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It is this that makes the understanding of Anglo- 
Catholicism so difficult for Catholics. In spite of its 
close approximation to Catholic life and practice, 
there is a wide difference between the Catholic and 
the Anglo-Catholic mind. No one realises this so 
clearly as a Catholic who has been an Anglo-Catholic 
and has had to assimilate by degrees the Catholic 
point of view. A Catholic is in close touch with a 
living, concrete, visible institution which surrounds 
him and touches his life at every point. It directs and 
guards him with a living voice and a visible hand. 
He accepts his faith and conduct from this ever- 
present, living reality, which guarantees for him the 
validity of his spiritual experience. The sacraments 
he receives, the Mass he offers, and the priesthood 
which offers it are given to him by the divine authority 
of this visible society with which he is in immediate 
contact. It is otherwise with the Anglo-Catholic. The 
only living, visible society with which he is in contact 
is the Church of England, and the Church of Eng- 
land does not really give him the faith or practice by 
which he lives. That faith and practice can be made 
compatible (at least in his own eyes) with the formu- 
laries of the Church of England; it is recognised 
within certain limits and tolerated within wider limits 
by the authorities of the Church of England, but it is 
not proposed to him in clear and unqualified terms by 
the living voice of the Church of England, and the 
Anglo-Catholic has constantly to appeal for the sanc- 
tions of his faith and practice, behind the institution 
with which he is in immediate contact to an abstract 
conception, which has no existence as a visible or- 
ganic unity. This abstract conception is the common 
witness in every age to doctrine and practice of His- 
toric, as opposed to Protestant, Christianity ; it has 
as an organised unity no corporate existence, no liv- 
ing voice, no power to develop or define. But for the 
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The Anglo-Catholic Problem 


Anglo-Catholic it is the Catholic Church, the Body of 
Christ, the custodian of God’s revelation to men. 

This conception colours the whole Anglo-Catholic 
attitude to religion and sharply differentiates it from 
our own. At the same time it is not true that the 
Anglo-Catholic is merely a Protestant sailing under 
false colours. In practice his outlook and point of 
view are Catholic in that he looks to external 
authority, divinely appointed, as his guide in faith and 
life. He believes the creeds, keeps the command- 
ments, hears Mass, goes to confession, and fasts ina 
spirit of true obedience to what he believes to be 
Christ’s Holy Catholic Church; but the abstraction to 
which he appeals under this name can give no answer 
to the crucial question of its own nature and authority. 
On that subject Historic Christianity does not speak 
with unanimity; it fails to claim for itself the 
authority that he would attribute to it. He is com- 
pelled, therefore, on certain points where his ultimate 
sanction fails him, to fall back on experience—a mis- 
leading guide in a region where authority should be 
supreme. In other words he is unconsciously empty- 
ing the idea of authority of its meaning by basing it 
on personal experience instead of putting the validity 
of experience to the final test of an already known 
and recognised authority. 

This attitude of mind is characteristic of Anglo- 
Catholicism, and it explains the tenacious belief of 
the movement that the Church of England, in spite 
of all its anomalies, is a genuine part of the Catholic 
Church. It is notably apparent in the persistent faith 
of Anglo-Catholics in the validity of Anglican Orders, 
a faith which often survives long after they have lost 
their confidence in the Catholic vocation of the 
Church of England. Apart from the condemnation 
by Leo XIII (generally attributed to motives of ex- 
pediency) they ought, on theological principles which 
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they themselves accept, to be at least doubtful as to 
the security of their position. They accept the theo- 
logy of matter and form and the consequent dictum 
that form determines the manifestation of intention. 
Change of form is, therefore, prima facie evidence 
of changed intention. There must, then, be grave 
uncertainty as to right intention in the use of a new 
and untraditional form of ordination and consecration, 
which had its origin in heretical surroundings and 
vas compiled in order to embody changes in tradi- 
tional doctrine. Yet Anglo-Catholics are troubled 
comparatively seldom on this score, and their con- 
fidence springs not from any warrant of authority or 
strength of internal evidence, but from an intense be- 
lief in the sacramental system and a conviction that 
the sacraments they have always used do bring them 
the graces they experience. 

In attempting to understand this attitude we must 
remember that movements which begin in an intense 
outburst of new life are often slow in the formation 
of a reasoned basis upon which they must rest, if they 
are to have real permanence. The intellectual work 
of the Anglo-Catholic movement has been directed 
chiefly towards consolidating its right to teach Catho- 
lic doctrine within the Church of England. When 
the question of the nature and authority of the Church 
has been approached it has generally been in contro- 
versy and the method pursued has been that of com- 
bating the positions of others rather than of formu- 
lating one of its own. But the movement is intellec- 
tually vigorous, and in recent years it has become in- 
creasingly alive to the necessity of a more constructive 
apologetic. In one direction this apologetic has taken 
the form of a re-examination of the evidence for the 
doctrine of the Papacy, and has resulted in consider- 
able approaches to Catholic teaching, as the Malines 
Report showed. It is to be hoped that in the future, 
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The Anglo-Catholic Problem 


discussion between ourselves and Anglo-Catholics will 
leave, as far as possible, all side issues, and will con- 
centrate more and more on the examination, both theo- 
logical and historical, of the Catholic conception of 
the nature and unity of the Church. This conception 
once grasped, the doctrine of the Papacy would fall 
into its rightful place, and the search for truth would 
end for Anglo-Catholicism as a whole, as it has ended 
for so many individuals in willing submission to the 
authority and jurisdiction of the Holy See. 

The whole position may be summarised shortly: 
Anglo-Catholics have grasped and, having grasped, 
believe intensely a portion of Catholic truth—the sac- 
ramental principle. This truth they have learned to 
live and love within the Church of England; they 
believe that they possess its reality, and their faith in 
the Church of England depends upon this belief. It 
has thus come about that their devotion to one portion 
of Catholic Truth has blinded them to the necessity 
of another; that the only guarantee of the true pos- 
session of valid sacramental life is the living voice 
of a visible organic society claiming on its own divinely 
commissioned authority to give and to have always 
given that guarantee. 

Henry St. Joun, O.P. 











THAT ILLUSIVE SOCIALISM 


“THE general election (conducted with a solemnity 
and decorum unknown to our forefathers of 
Eatanswill, the high spirits of age kept in check by 
the gravity of youth, now for the first time invited to 
decide the fate of parties and the choice of rulers), 
having brought the Labour Party into power and 
given us its leader, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, for 
prime minister, we are assured, with sorrowful shak- 
ing of head or with open rejoicing—it all depends on 
the point of view—that Socialism has triumphed at 
the polls, and that with a Socialist government re- 
sponsible for England, the Empire, and things in 
general, we may expect the worst, or the best, to 
happen. 

So far the ballots cast on Corpus Christi day have 
neither disturbed the money-changers of the world 
nor shaken the confidence of the multitude that went 
to Epsom the following week. The prime minister 
has chosen his cabinet and formed his government— 
a ministry of many talents. Socialists of the left, and 
of the right, veterans of the Fabian Society and the 
old S.D.F. and I.L.P.; responsible trade union 
leaders; distinguished university graduates; converts 
from Liberalism—all are included. Socialists are in 
office and hold the destinies of Empire in their hands. 

3ut what is this Socialism, which, for better or 
worse, is the avowed belief, political and economic, 
of our Labour Government? What in these days does 
it signify to be called a Socialist? Happily, we may 
find an answer to these conundrums in the new edition 
of Mr. Beer’s History of British Socialism,’ with its 


*A History of British Socialism. By M. Beer. New and 
cheaper edition. Two vols. (London: Bell & Sons; 7/6 net 
each.) 
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That Illusive Socialism 


complementary chapter bringing the story down to 
1928. For the author, an Austrian, long resident in 
England and an old pupil of the London School of 
Economics under Professor Hewins, pursued his 
quest of this illusive British Socialism with conspi- 
cuous thoroughness, and his book is of the very 
greatest value in its interpretation of the facts so care- 
fully set out. 

Of course in this History we are taken back to 
‘Primitive Christian Influences ’ and the discussions 
of English schoolmen of the middle ages—William of 
Ockham in especial—for the beginnings of British 
Socialism. And if it be asked what have these things 
to do with Socialism ?—which is, after all, ‘a modern 
thing, dependent almost wholly on modern conditions, 
an economic theory evolved under pressure of cir- 
cumstances admittedly of no very long standing ’— 
well, Father Bede Jarrett faced the same question in 
his book on A/ediaeval Socialism (1913). Deciding 
that Socialism ‘ suggests chiefly the transference of 
ownership in land and capital from private hands into 
their possession in some form or other by the society,’ 
so that we may take it for granted ‘ that in this lies 
the germ of the socialistic theory of the State,’ and 
find it ‘ undeniable that Socialism in itself need mean 
no more than the central principle of state-ownership 
of capital and land’; why, then, Father Jarrett con- 
cludes, ‘we may fairly call those theories socialistic 
which are covered by this central doctrine’; and by 
socialistic theories of the middle ages we ‘mean no 
more than those theories which from time to time came 
to the surface of political and social speculation in 
the form of Communism, or of some other way of 
bringing about the transference which we have just 
indicated.’ 

Mr. R. H. Tawney, in his introduction to this His- 
tory of British Socialism, also makes a contribution. 
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Noting Socialism as ‘ a word the connotation of which 
varies not only from generation to generation, but 
from decade to decade,’ he discerns that the object 
of Socialist effort throughout the centuries is ‘ to sub- 
stitute for the direction of industry by the motive of 
personal profit and the method of unrestricted compe- 
tition some principle of organisation more compatible 
with social solidarity, and economic freedom.’ 

There it is—the quest of social solidarity and econo- 
mic freedom; that, in short, is the history of the 
Socialist movement in Great Britain. And the said 
solidarity and freedom to be enjoyed under state- 
ownership of land and capital are Socialism. 

Strong objection no doubt may be taken to the 
phrase ‘ state-ownership,’ unless we are clear that the 
‘state’ is not to be identified with bureaucracy. We 
may be led also into discussion of ‘ ownership,’ if we 
are not careful. Such diversions will withdraw us far 
from the pursuit of the meaning of ‘ Socialism,’ and 
must be shunned. 

The blessed word ‘ Socialism ’ itself does not crop 
up before 1827, and belongs to Robert Owen’s pro- 
paganda for a New Moral World; a co-operative 
world based on fraternity and not on competition, with 
‘production for use and not for profit’ as its motto. 
The instrument for bringing in this New Moral World 
was the self-supporting home colony—an old idea, 
popular with Diggers of the inner light in the six- 
teenth century, adopted by Chartists, and in more re- 
cent years by Tolstoyans. 

To Karl Marx this socialism of Owen’s was 
utopian; and a scientific socialism, the goal of a 
class-conscious proletariate was pronounced the 
genuine article. This was the social democracy that 
Hyndman and William Morris preached when the 
modern Socialist movement started in Great Britain, 
and Sidney Webb, from the first, would have none 
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That Illusive Socialism 


of it. Anglican Christian Socialists accepted the 
economics but denied the fundamental atheism of the 
Marxist. 

Marx, in fact, by identifying an economic theory 
with the current philosophy of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and cumbering it with new ethical sanctions, was 
naturally to be warned off intrusion on the faith and 
morals of the Catholic Church. Hence on the con- 
tinent Catholics and Socialists are in opposite camps. 
Even to-day, when the Socialists throughout Europe 
are social reformers, their programmes no longer revo- 
lutionary, the old antagonism, rooted in opposing 
ethics, survives. 

Our British Labour Party, not being Marxist, and 
being quite without the traditional anti-clericalism of 
the continental Socialist—for the makers and leaders 
of our trade unions are mainly of nonconformist stock, 
while the later unionism of dockers and riverside 
labourers brought in a large contingent of Catholic 
Irish—has never invited the suspicion, nor incurred 
censures, of ecclesiastical authority. No British trade 
union would be allowed to demand professions of 
ethics, philosophy, or religion in its rules. Therefore, 
while the Labour Party may profess a Socialist ideal, 
the individual trade unionist is not required to swear 
his allegiance to that ideal. His politics are his own 
affair. 

And this Socialist ideal of the Labour Party—what 
does it amount to? Mr. MacDonald is hailed by the 
author of the History of British Socialism, and justly, 
as a ‘social reformer.’ ‘ The watchword of Social- 
ism is not class consciousness, but community con- 
sciousness,’ wrote Mr. Ramsay MacDonald more than 
twenty-five years ago, in Socialism and Society. Inhis 
later work, Socialism and Government, Socialism is 
to be defined as ‘ that stage of social organisation when 
the State organises for society an adequate nutritive 
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system.’ Illusive it may be, this Socialism of the 
prime minister’s ideals, a Socialism that will arrive 
as human society moves from lower to higher stages 
of organisation, but at least it cannot be mistaken for 
the Marxian Socialism of the Russian Communist 
Party and its adherents of the Third International— 
all fatally committed to atheism. The peasants of 
Russia have withstood the establishment of Commun- 
ism, for the peasant and small-holder in every land 
is commonly anti-socialist; but in Great Britain the 
peasant does not exist, and while our millionaires 
increase the small-holders are driven off the land. 

It is the Labour Party with its programme of a 
Socialism in Great Britain, the good time coming, that 
stands in the way of a Communist revolt, or blunts 
the edge of Communist propaganda; and it is against 
the Labour Party the Communists rage. For the 
Communists in Great Britain, as elsewhere, do still 
believe that Socialism can be set up—as Hyndman 
believed, as Keir Hardie believed, but as Sidney 
Webb never believed. ‘ There will never come a morn- 
ing when we shall awake and say now Socialism is 
here,’ wrote Sidney Webb at the very beginning of 
the Fabian work. 

Yet if the Labour Party will not guarantee ‘ Social- 
ism in our time,’ it does at least bring some message 
of hope to men and women of good will. Pledged by 
its own programme ‘ Generally to promote the poli- 
tical, social, and economic emancipation of the 
people, and more particularly of thuse who depend 
directly upon their own exertions by hand or by brain 
for the means of life,’ the Labour Party makes an 
appeal to all classes. 

It marches hopefully, the Labour Party, and, there- 
fore, rallies Catholic citizens to its support. It is the 
one political party in Great Britain that really does 
hold to the doctrine of a living wage. Hence it is 
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That Illusive Socialism 


appropriate that one member at least of the Labour 
government, Sir J. B. Melville, K.C., solicitor- 
general, is a Catholic; and it is significant that of 
twenty-three Catholic members in the new House of 
Commons fifteen are of the Labour Party. 

Many Liberals and Conservatives, too, more in 
earnest for social reform than for party victory, range 
themselves under the Labour banner. The illusive- 
ness of the ideal of the Labour Party is no discourage- 
ment; there is an ideal—that is the great thing; and 
the future, however distant, presents no hindrance to 
immediate reforms. (It was different in the nineteenth 
century, when the ideal was liberty; personal liberty, 
political liberty, liberty of nations—who cares for 
these things to-day? And the Liberals themselves, 
with their vast industrial combines, international 
finance, and anti-clericalism, have chiefly destroyed 
the old enthusiasm for freedom.) 

Of course, it will illude us, this Socialism of the 
idealist prime minister and his colleagues; it will 
illude us, also, the completely efficient state desired 
by Mr. Sidney Webb (and some will say, ‘ Thank 
God for that, anyhow ’). But if the hope of the common 
ownership of land and capital, the vision of a co- 
operative commonwealth persuades men and women 
of good will to strive for justice, and incites us to the 
service of our neighbours, why, then, it may be urged 
that the illusion is not in vain. 

If we cannot clear the road from Jericho to Jeru- 
salem of the dangerous characters that infest it, nor 
utterly remove all robbers from the highway, we may 
at least help to provide oil and wine for the wounded, 
and to ensure that the necessary twopence is forth- 
coming when the injured are placed in safe keeping 
at the nearest inn. 

Socialism may ever illude us; but it is the Socialists 
who are striving for industrial peace, and great 
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schemes are on foot between leaders of the Labour 
Party and the heads of big business for bringing the 
forces of capital and labour together and ‘ rationalis- 
ing’ industry. So that it may well seem the conflict- 
ing interests of the wage earner and the dividend re- 
ceiver are somehow to be reconciled. Socialism, illu- 
sive Socialism, has aroused the social conscience. 

‘And if, on due and honest thought over these 
things, it seems that the kind of existence to which 
men are now summoned by every plea of pity and 
claim of right, may, for some time at least, not be a 
luxurious one; consider whether, even supposing it 
guiltless, luxury would be desired by any of us, if we 
saw clearly at our sides the suffering which accom- 
panies it in the world. Luxury is indeed possible in 
future—innocent and exquisite; luxury for all, and 
by the help of all; but luxury at present can only be 
enjoyed by the ignorant; the cruellest man living 
could not sit at his feast, unless he sat blindfold.’ 

There we are! Still learning our illusive Socialism 
from John Ruskin. 

JoserH CLayton. 
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A NOTE ON DANTE’S PARADISO 


- JN the first ten lines of the thirty-third Canto is a 
ie word not rendered in any of the six translations 
al which we know, but given, obviously faithfully, but 
7 inadequately, in Messrs. Dent and Co.’s literal ver- ‘ 
sds sion. Dante, true to Latin usage, puts his emphatic 
aol word first in his line, the ninth: 
ea Cosi fu germogliato questo fiore 
a Some versions of his text as, for example, Dent’s, ; 
_, have : ; 
> in Cosi e germinato. 
and But there is meaning in the fu, and immense signi- 
; be ) ficance in the cosz. Perpend: 
ing 4 Thou Virgin Mother, Daughter of Thy Son, 
—_ . Lowly and lofty more than creatures be, 
Fixt aim to whom the eternal counsels runs, 
. Ennobler of our nature, thou art She . 


That did humanity so high uplift 
The Giver deignéd covet back His gift. 
Within thy womb rekindled was the Love 
Whose glowing in the everlasting peace 
Did so engender such a Flower as This. 


I crave indulgence for the use of capitals. After 
over thirty years’ acquaintance with the original, it 
suddenly occurred to me that Dante’s meaning was : 
That the eternal generation of the Son was, so to 
speak, repeated in the Virgin’s womb. The fu along 
with cost induced the belief. I am not a Dante 
scholar. 





Joun O’ Connor. 








‘ THE ORIGINS OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN 
WAR’ 


A war between Prussia and France would succeed that with 
Austria in the logic of history. 
I did not doubt that a Franco-German war must take place 
before the creation of a united Germany, 
At the root of it (i.e., the war) was a clerical conspiracy. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. 


If a united Germany and France can fight in a ring fence 


victory is virtually assured to us. 
von MOLTKE. 


Better the Prussians in Paris than the Sardinian troops in 


Rome. 
But this is my war. 
EMPRESS EUuGENIE. 


A war provoked by Prussia would be hailed by many as a 
welcome relief from internal troubles. So. far as I can judge, 
Ollivier is not a man to shrink from it. 

Lorp Lyons (May 6th). 


Peace has never been better assured. 
OLLIVIER to the Chamber (June 3oth). 


Never has the political sky been so clear of clouds. 
Mr. Hammonp (Permanent Under-Secretary 
to Lord Granville) when he succeeded the 
Earl of Clarendon (July 5th). 


If the King will not advise the Prince of Hohenzollern to 
withdraw, it is war forthwith, and in a few days we are over 


the Rhine. 
DE GRramonrT (July 12th). 


This is the most national war in which France has been in- 
volved. I can only rule if I lead, and I am borne away ona 
torrent which I am powerless to stem or control. 


NAPOLEON III (July 15th). 
1192 
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* The Origins of the Franco-German War ’ 


PRESSE will serve as texts for this paper. Some 
of them are contradictory and some apparently 
irrelevant, yet their effect is cumulative, and they 
reveal a state of things which rendered war almost 
inevitable. 

From 1867 the European Chancelleries, and our 
most vitally interested Foreign Office, were in con- 
stant agitation over Napoleon’s efforts to secure com- 
pensation for the events of 1866, to which we shall 
return. 

We must be lenient to Napoleon III. He was a 
man of good intentions (and, in spite of the tag these 
are very preferable to evil) who could not make up 
his mind whether he was an autocrat or a revolution- 
ary. He was a parvenu amongst sovereigns, and could 
never hold the assured position of a monarch of Great 
Britain, a Habsburg, or a Bourbon. This he realised, 
hence his regard for Queen Victoria’s friendship and, 
to some extent, for her subjects. He was a good friend 
of England when all is said. He was inclined to 
champion the cause of divided and oppressed 
peoples: so were his subjects provided that the 
objects of their sympathy were indefinitely remote. 
They could shed tears over the wrongs, real or 
imaginary, of Poles and Hungarians, but the claims 
of divided Germans and Italians, equally sound or 
equally false, created rather a feeling of hatred and 
jealousy. Napoleon seemed to think otherwise. He 
was indifferent about Poles and Hungarians, but cer- 
tainly favoured Italian sentiment up to a point, and 
did not feel morally justified even in opposing the 
Unitarian movement in Germany. Much fault, and 
probably rightly from the French point, has been 
found with these latter tendencies by Prince Sixte of 
Bourbon, MM. Maurice Paléologue, J. Bainville, and 
other writers of to-day. Finally, the Emperor was 
suffering from a painful and incurable malady, and if 
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we compare his attitude after the humiliation of 
Sedan with that of the Paris mob the balance of dig- 
nity is wholly on the Emperor’s side. 


Napoleon by his mistaken patronage of the theory 
of nationality worked literally but unwittingly for the 
King of Prussia. M. Thiers, with true insight, even 
before Kéniggratz, spoke to the Corps Législatif of 
the certain result of this theory of nationality. A uni- 
fied Italy must lead to a unified Germany. Common 
hostility to Austria would cause hand-shakes across 
the Alps. Prince Jerome Napoleon was openly pro- 
Prussian. Austria is the stronghold of Catholicism 
and Feudalism. France must be the supporter of 
Prussia, whose mission it is to destroy Catholicism 
in Vienna, as it is that of Italy to do the same in 
Rome. Was there ever so muddle-headed and doc- 
trinaire a sentiment? It was indeed remote from the 
Emperor’s. 


After the crushing of Austria Napoleon was ner- 
vous. By vague offers of compensation Bismarck had 
obtained Napoleon’s neutrality in 1865. He now went 
further in the matter of compensations. In 1867 he 
made a draft compact with France in regard to 
Belgium to the effect that Prussia would not oppose 
its occupation. This Count Bismarck published in 
The Times in July, 1870, and English suspicions 
already aroused by the Emperor’s attempts to buy 
Luxembourg from Holland became acute. It was a 
master stroke, and went far to insure the rather fav- 
ourable neutrality of our country during the war. 
Prussia immediately declared her intention of observ- 
ing Belgian neutrality when asked by the English 
Government, and Napoleon was not behind. The 
effect was so disagreeable, though, that we entered 
into a bilateral treaty to enforce the inviolability of 
Belgian soil. This expired in 1872. There was no 
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treaty of obligation for us to intervene in 1914 under 
the Guarantee of 1839. Our izterests could never, of 
course, admit of a powerful country established in 
Belgium : that is a different matter. 


France scored a diplomatic victory over Prussia in 
the matter of Luxembourg. Prussia had rights of gar- 
rison there, but the Powers in London assembled de- 
cided to make it neutral under their guarantee, and 
set about the demolition of its fortifications. It had 
been immensely strong, as the visitor of to-day can 
see, and the base of Spanish and Austrian power in 
the Low Countries. 


This success was repeated in Italy when Garibaldi’s 
red shirts were scattered at Mentana by the Chasse- 
pots. French prestige was high, but the antipathy of 
Italians to all things French which had only smoul- 
dered after Napoleon’s annexation of Savoy burst 
into flame. The secular and mutual antipathy of these 
peoples is one of the more important factors in Euro- 
pean politics. 

Still, Europe was uneasy. There hung a mist of 
mistrust over the second Empire ever since the coup 
d'état, unjustified I think. In spite of all this, it is 
certain that up to the very outbreak of war Napoleon 
looked for help from Austria and Italy, strange com- 
bination! True, each may be supposed to have had 
reasons for helping the French Emperor, but surely 
not both together. Francis Joseph had every reason 
to feel resentment towards Prussia for K6niggratz, 
but on the other hand Solferino was an equal though 
less recent grievance against France. 

Count Beust, the Director of Foreign Affairs, was 
a determined foe of Prussia, and, it may be, went 
further in his offers to Napoleon than Francis Joseph 
either knew or approved. His will to injure Prussia 
was greater than his power. Beust subsequently 
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asserted that only conversations took place, and they 
never materialised into written agreements. Such, 
also, is the sense of the statements of Duc de Gra- 
mont, who was Ambassador in Vienna and subse- 
quently Minister of Foreign Affairs. All the same, 
as Mr. Holland Rose says, these statements are not 
very convincing, and in any case matters went much 
further early in 1870, when the Archduke Albrecht 
visited Paris. The civilians were then in the dark, for 
that was the time (June) when Ollivier made his re- 
mark, but General Lebrun drew up a confidential 
report of a mission with which he had been entrusted 
to the Austrian military authorities. He advised war 
in the autumn, but the Archduke thought that Austria 
and Italy could not be fully armed before early 1871. 
Lebrun had an interview with the Emperor, who said 
that if Napoleon appeared in South Germany as a 
liberator he would be compelled to make common 
cause with him. Where did Victor Emmanuel come 
in? He was not in the least likely to work with 
Austria, and he and all Italians were grateful for 
the Prussian victory at K6niggratz, without which 
Venetia would have remained Austrian. All the same, 
the King of Sardinia realised that without Napoleon 
the freeing of Lombardy and the beginning of unity 
would have been impossible, and he was far more 
favourable than his ministers to France. The cause 
of Italian nationality from 1859 to 1918 was only 
made possible by foreign help given from whatever 
motive. 

Napoleon had interviews with Francis Joseph at 
Salzburg, 1867-68, and in the latter year Victor Em- 
manuel made proposals to the French Emperor with 
a view to an alliance. In 1867 Bismarck’s plans were 
maturing, and he was no longer in the necessity of 
placating France. That his offers about Belgium 
were a trap is almost certain; but the Chancellor did 
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give one warning. When M. Thiers in that year was 
in favour of recognising the fait accompli, but not of 
allowing further Prussian aggression, Count Bismarck 
instantly revealed the secret military conventions be- 
tween Prussia and the South German States. It is so 
often stated that France was ready for war only with 
Prussia, and that the whole of Germany being hurled 
at her was a surprise, that this fact must be insisted 
on. Why France was still expecting help from 
Bavaria’ and perhaps Wiirttemberg, even in July, 
1870, is one of the mysteries so far unexplained. The 
talks with Victor Emmanuel went on far into 1869, 
and what the King required as the price of his help 
was the withdrawal of the French garrison in Rome. 
Francis Joseph went so far as to advise Napoleon to 
agree, and thus form a triple pact against Prussia. 


It seems as if all these monarchs negotiated on their 
own account and without the participation of their 
Foreign Ministers. Records may exist in the private 
collections of the Bismarck family, or in that of 
Eugénie, or elsewhere; we do not know, probably not. 
There is nothing in the public archives of Berlin, 
Vienna, or Turin. The Paris archives are not yet 
available. 


We are probably safe in asserting that Francis 
Joseph’s recommendations were foiled by Eugénie 
herself with the approval of the Duke of Gramont, 
who has been described as a perfect Uliramontane. 
Clerical influence was very potent at the Tuileries, 
and Prince Jerome’s known pro-Prussianism and anti- 


?Lord Acton, in a letter to Lady Blennerhassett, 1897, re- 
cords the fact that something induced the Bavarian House on 
the night of July 19th to vote for war, whereas in the morning 
the majority had been against the Casus Foederis. Something 
there was which President Stauffenberg would not commit to 
paper. Prince Hohenlohe also touches on this (Vol. ii, pp. 12- 


15). 
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clericalism were generally disliked in the country.’ 
Probabilities certainly pointed to Austrian help in 
1871; but in the meantime his ministers, who by now 
seem to have winded the scheme, prevented Victor 
Emmanuel from entering into any positive engage- 
ment, so great was the popular dislike of an enxtente 
with Austria. They would doubtless have swallowed 
the Franco-Austrian military convention if Napoleon 
would have made a definite promise of withdrawal 
from Rome. That he could not do, apart from 
Eugénie. In the midst of the sitting of an GEcumeni- 
cal Council he could not leave the Eternal City to the 
tender mercies of the Sardinian army; not by any 
means merely the highly disciplined Piedmontese 
troops, but strengthened by Garibaldians, Carbonari, 
and all the sacrilegious scum which did, as a matter 
of fact, enter Rome in September mixed up with the 
royal troops. To go to war with Prussia under such 
conditions was to invite repudiation by all Catholic 
minded Frenchmen, then a great majority in the 
country. 

Something of all this leaked out, and Bismarck 
realised that this ¢r7plice, less improbable than he 
thought, must be anticipated at any price. It only re- 
mained to find an occasion. Great was Bismarck’s 
good fortune, indeed marvellous. A revolution drove 
out Queen Isabella, and the Spaniards began to cast 
about for an imported monarch. 

When we speak of Bismarck having arranged the 
Franco-German war, or of Cavour as having organ- 


? Lord Acton in the same correspondence has no doubt about 
the attitude of the Empress towards war. Parieu, the Presi- 
dent of the Council, denied it publicly, and asserted it in his 
private correspondence. Acton’s sympathies were, of course, 
anti-ultramontane. A very different person, Lord Shaftesbury, 
wrote that it was a Popish and unholy war (Bernstorff Papers, 
in which is much that is of interest for 1870; see also Hohen- 
lohe, Vol. ii). 
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ised the Garibaldian movement, we speak correctly, 
but must be careful not to think that either had 
worked out a complete plan, and then waited for an 
opportunity to use it, but that both rather seized upon 
a favourable combination of events and extemporised 
a plan suitable generally for their ultimate object, 
Unity. Hence the conspicuous success of these two 
men, the greatest statesmen of living memory, for the 
reverse plan very rarely succeeds from lack of elas- 
ticity. The classical example of this in modern his- 
tory is the case of Philip II, and of our own days 
General Trochu, the defender of Paris. There was 
nothing inherently foolish in the plax de Trochu which 
has become a byword; indeed, an English contempo- 
rary said that it possessed the merits of prudence and 
probability, but the requisite confluence of circum- 
stances never came to pass. 

The vacancy in Madrid gave the opportunity, but 
the Spanish succession was clearly not the real cause. 

The candidate for the vacant throne was Prince 
Luitpold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. It was not 
altogether a new move, but it had received no en- 
couragement from the King of Prussia, nor even Luit- 
pold himself. Bismarck overcame their reluctance, 
and hoped to arrange with the Cortes so as to confront 
France with the fait accompli (June). This caused an 
explosion in court circles. Napoleon, if not France, 
had a grievance: for these machinations consorted 
badly with Bismarck’s earlier offers, and there was 
something menacing at the prospect of a Hohenzol- 
lern in Berlin and Madrid which recalled the old 
French bogey of a Habsburg in Vienna and Madrid. 
Still, the danger was not very real. A Hohenzollern 
of the Swabian branch was no more likely to be wholly 
pan-Germanic in Madrid than his brother’s family 
have proved to be at Buckarest; but passions rose on 


both sides of the Rhine. 
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In this state of things Count Benedetti met Wil- 
liam I] at Ems, where he asked the King to urge on 
Luitpold the withdrawal of his candidature. The 
King refused, for he regarded it as a private concern 
of his family. Luitpold himself, realising the danger 
to peace, resolved to reject the proffered crown, and 
William thought it a wholly wise move, and told Bene- 
detti so(July 12th). This was a clear and satisfactory 
‘peace with honour’ to all concerned, and the inci- 
dent seemed closed. 

If so far the provocation had come from Prussia, 
we must admit that now the French court was not 
whole-heartedly for peace. The Duke of Gramont 
made a fresh demand: that William would never 
again authorise the candidature, while warlike senti- 
ment rose to frenzy in the capital, not, let us remem- 
ber, in France at large. Lord Lyons remonstrated at 
this new demand and said that it must inevitably lead 
to war. Benedetti, in compliance with his instructions 
from the Quai d’Orsay, not that he interiorly agreed, 
pressed the King of Prussia. The latter said, reason- 
ably enough, that he entirely approved of the with- 
drawal, but could give no promises @ tout jamais. 
When Mr. Gladstone heard of the second demand he 
at once pointed out the immense responsibility of 
France in the case of war. 

On July 13th Bismarck and others were at dinner, 
when a telegram came from Ems bidding him explain 
the situation to the Ambassadors and the Press. This 
is the famous myth of the telegram of Ems. In his 
declining years and from a vanity which was unworthy 
of him, the Prince himself favoured the version that 
his editing of the telegram precipitated the war. It 
was not so. The original telegram of Secretary 
Abeken to Bismarck was very long-winded, and the 
Prince cut it down to half for publication; but the 
whole point was that the King had said his say and 
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had no more to communicate to Benedetti. Negotia- 
tions were of still pending. As a matter of fact, 
Bismarck left out, and very properly, a sentence that 
the King refused at last rather sternly. There was 
less ground for war in the edited version than in Abe- 
ken’s verbose despatch. The two versions can be 
compared word for word, and the myth becomes plain. 

Ollivier and Gramont in the Chamber (July 15th) 
made the King’s refusal to see the Ambassador again 
on that subject a ground for war. 

During the previous evening the Imperial Council 
sat, and Ollivier was not present, nor do we know 
what happened, except so far as the Duke of 
Gramont, in his account to the Earl of Malmesbury, 
much later on, declared that the Empress, impul- 
sively, and Marshal Leboeuf, violently, urged war 
on Napoleon.* This seems probable, and we may 
readily concede that Eugénie was impulsive and 
Leboeuf objectionable ; but on de Gramont more than 
on anyone else on the French side must the chief 
burden of responsibility lie. 

To Ollivier ‘of the light heart ’* there is also a 
heavy burden : no one should contemplate a European 
war with a light heart, and Count Persigny, too, can- 
not be absolved. Napoleon, of all the actors in the 
most pregnant drama of our time, was morally the 

* The episode of Marshal Leboeuf declaring that the French 
Army was préte, archipréte jusqu’ au dernier bouton des guétres 
has contemporary authority. There is obviously no actual 
proof possible, and it is well to remember that some of these 


stories come from extreme anti-Imperialistic sources, and may 
even have a German origin. 


“This is wholly different, and the fact undeniable. The ex- 
Minister, in his Empire Libéral, gives it a gloss to the effect 
that he meant the war was just. I see no reason to suppose 
that he intended anything but the obvious meaning. He was 
sure of victory, and therein was no more at fault than the 
rest of his nation and three-quarters of Europe. 
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least to blame. He was swept on a wave of warlike 
delirium. True, a man ought to be able to control 
his wife’s impulsiveness, and the all-powerful Em- 
peror could, in theory, have refused to set the mili- 
tary machine running, and he might have imposed 
silence if not sense on de Gramont and Leboeuf; 
but since the formation of the Ollivier ministry Napo- 
leon’s personal grasp on the machinery of government 
had much slackened. On the Prussian side Bismarck 
is responsible for having founded German unity on 
the premeditated overthrow of three states in turn, 
and he worked so cleverly as to leave the apparent 
responsibility for the declaration of war on his 
enemies. Von Moltke and Roon have a different re- 
sponsibility. They were equally convinced of the 
necessity of the overthrow of France, and they per- 
fected the military machine, as they were bound to do 
in view of a war with what every other country re- 
garded as the first military power. That no Prussian 
in high position believed to be true; but, nevertheless, 
they recognised that war with France would be no 
military promenade, as were the Danish and Austrian 
campaigns. William II himself was led along in 
semi-darkness. When the war broke out he had, of 
course, a personal and real souvenir of the Great 
Napoleon’s insolence, and probably thought that the 
ruin of the Imperial tradition might very likely be in 
the interests of peace; but he cannot be said to have 
encouraged it; rather, as we have seen, he was con- 
tent at Luitpold’s retirement. 

Deeper far than all this, and it is still a warning, 
lay the mutual jealousy, suspicion, and hostility of 
two powerful and warlike neighbours. The whole 
atmosphere was charged with thunder. It was as when 
we watch a sky black with storm clouds, here thicken- 
ing, there dispersing, in appearance, but in reality 
their force is ever gathering until the blinding flash 
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and bellowing crash are inevitable. Satan, too, was 
very active in July, 1870, as he always is during in- 
ternational complications, and stirred up his emis- 
saries in both countries, who were and are chiefly the 
writers of a corrupt, vulgar, and jingo press. The 
war of 1870 has haunted all those who have lived since 
that date, and the seed then sown lay in its furrow 
to come to its fatal harvest. Europe then first saw 
the consecration of the policy of blood and iron, and 
set her face sternly towards the future which she 
had every reason to dread. 


Maurice WILKINSON. 











IRELAND AND EMANCIPATION 


HE Catholic Truth Society of Ireland has issued 

a very beautiful book’ by way of accompaniment 
to the Centenary celebrations which took place in 
Dublin from the rgth to the 23rd of June. The lucky 
person who obtains a copy will hesitate about lending 
it lest the borrower be tempted to hold it for keeps. 
It is excellently printed and well illustrated, and we 
feel that photography is put to the purpose for which 
surely it was intended when we see these pictures of 
exquisite works of art such as the Shrine of St. Pat- 
rick’s Bell, the Ardagh Chalice, the Cross of Cong 
and manuscript pages of the fine script peculiar to 
Ireland. The book is worth having for these photo- 
graphs alone; but that is not to say that the letter- 
press is not all of a piece with the setting of the book. 
The articles are of a uniformly high standard, emin- 
ently readable and written with the easy grace, dig- 
nity and restraint which are the accompaniments of 
unconscious art. If this is a fruit of the New Ireland, 
then even our worst foes will not be able to with- 
hold their grateful assent to emancipation as a thing 
of joy. 

* * . %* * 


Catholic Emancipation was almost wholly an Irish 
achievement: the great Emancipator was the Irish- 
man, Daniel O’Connell. O’Connell, whom Gladstone 
called ‘ the greatest popular leader the world has ever 
seen,’ was genius enough to discover the political 
power that lay dormant in the silent masses of his 
countrymen. A multitude can be trained into a vic- 


1 Catholic Emancipation Centenary Record. Edited by the 
Rev. Myles V. Ronan. (Veritas House, 7 and 8 Lower Abbey 
Street, Dublin.) 
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torious army, carrying all before it by sheer force of 
numbers; but O’Connell saw that the same multitude 
could be organised for the winning of political vic- 
tories by peaceful and constitutional methods and 
without shedding a drop of blood. It is worth re- 
membering that the great Irish champion of religious 
and civil liberty, the most successful ‘ agitator’ 
known to history, fearless and strong as he was, 
was perhaps strongest in his determination to have 
nothing to do with the methods of violence and physi- 
cal force. ‘One murder, one robbery will horrify,’ 
he once said, ‘ and I cannot conceive how robbery and 
murder are one whit better for being multitudinous— 
yet that is war.’ O’Connell’s method has been fol- 
lowed in every country of the world by those who have 
striven to give voice to the civil and religious rights 
of the inarticulate masses. Father Ventura, the Italian 
preacher who delivered the funeral oration on 
O’Connell in Rome, said: ‘ The Liberator of Ire- 
land did not confine the benefits of liberty to Ireland; 
but extended them to all Europe, to all the world. 
God does not create great men for the use of a single 
age, or of a single people. He gives them for the 
advantage of all nations and of all ages. Therefore, 
it is that O’Connell’s genius has radiated throughout 
the world.” Before O’Connell’s time, every attempt 
at popular political reform was regarded with suspi- 
cion, and every ‘agitator’ was considered a revolu- 
tionary threatening the reign of established authority 
and disturbing the peace of the nation. 

The debt that English Catholics owe to O’Connell 
and his Irish supporters is beyond calculation, yet by 
a strange irony the Act of 1829 gave to Irish Catholics 
less liberty than to their brethren in England. The 
type of Protestantism that prevailed in Ireland was 
of a much more undiluted brand than English Pro- 
testantism. It kept none of the after-glow of the 
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Catholic tradition as it did in England. It was Pro- 
testant in deed and in name. It protested against the 
Mass, the Priesthood, and the Pope, and in Ireland 
it has not undergone the changes that we have seen in 
England. The Irish gentry and landowners were 
largely Protestant; those who should by place and 
power have been the natural leaders of the people 
were Protestants. The Protestant ascendancy saw that 
public and state offices in Ireland should be given to 
Protestants. The masses of the Catholic peasantry 
and their peasant priests, who became the people’s 
leaders as far as they had leaders at all, were despised 
and given to understand that they were a subject and 
conquered race. The high hopes that were aroused 
as to what Emancipation would mean were not 
realised; and O’Connell died, as so many Irish cham- 
pions have died, in tragic disappointment. He re- 
ceived the usual Irish reward of Irish suspicion and 
distrust. 

But looking back over the last hundred years Irish- 
men can see that O’Connell’s stupendous efforts are 
being justified, and that the fruits of Emancipation 
are indeed ripening. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


L’EVANGILE DE JESUS-CuRIST., Par le P. M.-J. Lagrange des 
Fréres Précheurs. (Paris: J. Gabalda et Fils; 50 francs.) 


To speak of Pére Lagrange’s latest work as his ‘ Life of 
Christ ’ would be misleading without further explanation. His 
own name for it is ‘ The Gospel of Jesus Christ,’ and he ex- 
pressly disclaims any intention of writing a ‘ Life of Christ,’ 
as the phrase is generally understood. We might say that the 
writer of the ordinary ‘ Life of Christ’ uses the Gospels as a 
kind of quarry ; he draws his material from them, as indeed he 
must, but he transforms it to such an extent that the finished 
product may be rightly called his ‘ Life of Christ.’ 

Pére Lagrange has no intention of giving us a Life of Christ 
in this sense; for him the Gospels make such a thought impos- 
sible. ‘ They would not,’ he says (p. vi), ‘ be adequate as his- 
torical documents for writing a history of Jesus Christ in the 
way a modern author might write the history of Caesar 
Augustus or of Cardinal Richelieu, yet such is, their worth as 
a reflection of Jesus’ life and teaching, such their sincerity and 
beauty, that in the presence of their inspired word one aban- 
dons any other attempt to reproduce the life of Christ. The 
Gospels are the only Life of Jesus Christ that can be written. 
Nothing remains but to understand them as well as we can.’ 
That is the purpose of his book, to take the Gospels as the 
‘Life of Christ,’ and to help the reader to a better under- 
standing of the narrative. 

This presupposes that an initial difficulty has already been 
overcome. The Gospels are four, and though on many points 
they either agree with one another, or supplement each other 
in such a way that they can easily be fitted together to form 
one narrative, on one point each goes its own separate way, 
namely, on the point of the historical order in which events 
happened. It is the fact that the Gospels often do not follow 
the same order in narrating the same events. It may be that 
some of the evangelists lacked information on the point, or 
did not attach much importance to it. But we who have all 
four Gospels before us must, if we are to read them as a ‘ Life 
of Christ,’ bring them into some kind of unity on the point. 
And, besides this, there is the keen desire every student of Our 
Lord’s life naturally feels, not only to learn as much as pos- 
sible about: the facts of His life, but also to follow, as far as 
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possible, the course it took day by day, month by month, and 
year by year. 

Pére Lagrange had already given his solution of the diffi- 
culty in his Synopsis of the Gospels, which was published, first 
in Greek and later in French. By ‘ synopsis’ here, of course, 
is meant, not a summary of the Gospels, but an edition giving 
the complete text of the Gospels, but distributing it in such a 
way that the parallel or corresponding passages are printed 
together in parallel columns. As a rule, in this distribution, 
it is St. Mark’s order which determines the order in which the 
passages are given. But in Pere Lagrange’s Synopsis it is 
St. Luke and St. John who decide. For it was Pére Lag- 
range’s aim, if possible, to make his Synopsis reflect the 
chronological order of events, and years of study had con- 
vinced him that in ascertaining that order we must rely on 
the order followed by St, Luke, and especially on the chrono- 
logical indications contained in St. John. The order thus 
reached is far from certain in all particulars, but it is hard to 
see how a more satisfying one could be found. As Pére 
Lebreton, S.J., said, in reviewing the Synopsis on its first 
appearance, it confirms the historical character of the Fourth 
Gospel, and proves that we can gather from the Gospels the 
information necessary for determining the general course of 
Our Lord’s life. 

We despair of giving anything like an adequate idea of the 
riches the present work contains. All Pére Lagrange’s pre- 
vious works here give abundantly of their wealth. He himself 
modestly says (p. x) that it is hardly more than a rapid com- 
mentary of the Synopsis with the addition of a little historical 
information. It is true that it may be called a commentary 
on the Synopsis. From the explanation we have given the 
reader will know what that means. It means, at any rate, 
that we are not given another ‘ Life of Christ,’ but are brought 
into the presence of the Gospel ‘ Life of Christ.’ And, in 
reading it, we have placed at our disposal all the help that the 
greatest Biblical scholar of our time can afford us. The com- 
mentary is rapid in this sense, that it dispenses with every- 
thing that does not promote its aim, which is to make Our Lord 
live again. No parade of erudition, but everywhere that extra- 
ordinary power of seeing things, and of enabling others to see 
them, too, sometimes merely by the use of a simple phrase. 
One example will suffice, the simple notes Pére Lagrange gives 
on the incident of the Samaritan woman at the well (pp. 103- 
108). It is as if we had been looking through a stereoscope, 
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but unable to find the focus. A slight adjustment, and the 
scene takes on an astonishing solidity. And so it is throughout 
a book which, as a help towards acquiring ‘ the excellency of 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ,’ is priceless, and unique in that 
it does enable the reader to hear again, and in the Gospel nar- 
rative itself, what Pere Lagrange has elsewhere called ‘ la note 
que donnait ce mystére au moment oi il se déroulait en Galilée 
et 4 Jérusalem.’ 

We should add that an excellent map of Palestine and an 
excellent plan of Jerusalem help the reader to trace out Our 
Lord’s steps, and fifty excellent photographs of Gospel sites 
show him the scenes His eyes rested on. 

L.W. 


Tue Jesuits. By the Most Rev. Alban Goodier, S.J. Pp. 92. 
(Sheed & Ward; 2/6 net.) 


The editor of this new series of books concerning ‘ the spirit 
and the ideal of the chief Religious Orders in the Church’ has 
made an excellent beginning. Archbishop Goodier, whose writ- 
ing, marked by grace and distinction, illuminates the subject, 
makes plain—in a few short pages—what Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike often miss in the character of St. Ignatius 
Loyola and the high purpose of the Society he founded. 
Vividly, yet with great economy of words, is Spain depicted in 
that ‘ age of transition and adventure’ of the boyhood of the 
youngest son of a Castilian noble. Popular notions of the 
Jesuits are amended, mistaken opinions of the life and ideals 
of their founder corrected. The simplicity of St. Ignatius 
Loyola is insisted upon; the ‘astonishing simplicity, the sim- 
plicity, very often, of a very little child.’ We are reminded 
that ‘so simple in mind was St. Ignatius Loyola that many 
have assumed that he could not be sincere, and have accused 
him of cunning or duplicity.’ Assumption and accusation are 
equally wrong. With Ignatius the one idea ‘ greater glory of 
God’ became an obsession. ‘It had taken hold of him and 
possessed him, almost blinding him to every other light. To 
that single end all else was bent, work, word, prayer, life, 
even sanctity itself; by its single standard everything in life 
was measured, and rigidly allotted its value and place. For 
it, and for it alone, this world and man in it were fashioned ; 
so long as it was promoted, it mattered little what else was 
done or how man fared.’ 

In this simplicity, characteristic of saints, and all who are 
great of heart, Archbishop Goodier finds Ignatius Loyola ‘ close 
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akin to Francis of Assisi, the soldier of Pampeluna to the 
soldier of Perugia, the convert of Manresa to the convert of 
the Porziuncula, the leader of Christ’s army, to him who called 
himself ‘‘ the herald of the King.’’’ 

Since nothing mattered but the greater glory of God and the 
greater good of mankind, the actual training of his men is to 
St. Ignatius only a secondary matter. ‘He asked for the 
keenest intellects; but when he got them he submitted those 
intellects to two fallow years, ‘ wasting their time,’ as men 
might say, sweeping corridors and washing dishes. He would 
have them go through the finest training the best universities 
could provide, but when they were trained he would send them 
back to menial labour, to teach the catechism, and tend the 
sick. He would make them the keenest instruments our civi- 
lisation could produce, and he would send them out to Indian 
pariahs, or to have their fingers bitten off by Iroquoise babies, 
or to be confined for years in a Japanese cage, and then to be 
burnt alive.’ 

And, after four centuries, the aims of the Society of Jesus 
remain the same. A human institution, at its best, this Society 
of Jesus, ‘ readily acknowledging its limitations, weaknesses, 
failures,’ nevertheless, ‘the world is strewn with the bones of 
her sons and watered with their blood, poured out for God and 
man with not a hope or desire of reward or recognition.’ For 
love demands the total surrender; and love, to St. Ignatius, 
was ‘ a devotion, not a simple joy in which to revel’; and ‘an 
affair of deeds more than of words; a warfare, if warfare were 
needed, very much more than a crown to be enjoyed.’ 

J.C. 


Some Poems. By Rupert Croft-Cooke. (The Galleon Press; 
7/6 net.) 


Because Mr. Rupert Croft-Cooke is, as the publisher’s wrap- 
per informs us, a ‘ very young man,’ it is almost inevitable that 
his poems should set us thinking of the work of that other 
young Rupert—Brooke. Both, indeed, possess the passionate 
and wandering heart of the poet; both are alive with the 
emotional sense of life; both are utterly spontaneous in the 
expression of the dreams, desires, and despairs of youth. 

But the point where Mr. Croft-Cooke parts company with 
his Christian namesake is, I am inclined to think, in the matter 
of simplicity of diction. Brooke’s simplicity is only apparent. 
Whilst it gives the impression of easy fluency, it is in reality 
the perfect artistry that conceals his art. In his best poems 
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we are constantly brought to a halt in our wonder at the inevit- 
able’ phrase, the unforgettable word. Brooke’s genius con- 
sisted in the power to create at a touch, at a word, a magic 
atmosphere that even time fails to dispel. 

Mr. Croft-Cooke, although his work is of imagination and 
observation all compact, has not yet succeeded in arresting our 
attention by his compelling style, nor has he yet created that 
lingering atmosphere of thought and emotion which the best 
poetry seems somehow to evoke. His success lies, | think, 
in the fact that he has succeeded in saying a lot of things he 
evidently wanted to say, and that he has found a way of saying 
them that is satisfactory, if not profoundly impressive. At any 
rate, it is an achievement in this purely receptive age for a 
young man to want to say anything, and a greater achieve- 
ment still to be able to say it gracefully. Whether the thing 
was worth saying at all is a different matter. 

The production of the book is beyond reproach. E.E. 


Joan or Arc. By Hilaire Belloc. (Cassell & Co. ; 6/- net.) 


‘ Romantic’ has become almost too cheap a word to use 
in describing the story of St. Joan, and if it be felt too obviously 
platitudinous to refer to the wide appeal this Saint, Peasant, 
Maid, Soldier has made to all manner of men and women, then 
we can only offer the feeble excuse of the inadequacy of words 
to fit the simple and tragic glory of her history. Read Mark 
Twain, Andrew Lang, Bernard Shaw, Michelet, Anatole France 
and Gabriel Hanataux if you would understand something of 
the universal nature of her appeal, and if you would see how 
she has divided and united such strangely different men. 

Mr. Belloc’s short life of St. Joan shows that the story will 
bear re-telling, and we are glad that one so well fitted has 
undertaken the task. He who combines French sympathies 
with an understanding of things English, who lives by the 
Faith which Joan held, who understands the meaning of war 
and soldiering, who, moreover, excels in his simple, direct, 
narrative prose seems better equipped for resurrecting St. Joan 
in book-form than any of the other writers who have attempted 
the work before him. The book is written in a straightforward, 
spontaneous style that a child can understand and revel in, and 
yet it is no child’s book in the ordinary sense. Perhaps that 
is only saying that it is rare literature. Our only regret is 
that it is limited to a little more than a hundred pages of 
print. 

B, 
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THe WITNESS OF THE Martyrs. By Lady Catherine Ashburn- 
ham. With a Foreword by H.E. Cardinal Bourne and an 
Introduction by Joseph Keating, S.J. Pp. 179. (Sheed & 
Ward; 3/6 net.) 


Tue Goop Fruit or TyBuRN TREE. By Dom Bede Camn, 
O.S.B. With Preface by the Most Rev. Richard Downey, 
Archbishop of Liverpool. Pp. 67. (Sands; 1/- net.) 


Cardinal Bourne in his foreword points out the special value 
of Lady Ashburnham’s work: it gives ‘in the words of the 
martyrs themselves, or of the contemporary records, the real 
grounds of their condemnation to death.’ It is plain in the 
case of the one hundred of our English Martyrs reported by 
Lady Ashburnham that the ‘treason’ and ‘felony’ which 
brought Catholics—priests and layfolk alike—to the gallows in 
the persecutions under Elizabeth and the Stuart kings were 
but names for one thing—loyalty to the ‘ old religion ’ of Eng- 
land; but for an unwillingness to subscribe to the new-fangled 
doctrines of Protestants, to give up saying or hearing Mass, 
and attend the services of the Church of England, pardon, in 
every case, would have been granted. A quite remarkable 
collection of evidence to that effect has been collected by Lady 
Ashburnham, and in every case the source is mentioned. Quo- 
tations from various Acts of Parliament, relating to the perse- 
cution of Catholics, add to the usefulness of the book. Since 
these martyrs were done to death in most horrible fashion by 
the authority of Anglicans—and the persecution was exclu- 
sively the work of members of the Church of England—Father 
Keating is somewhat impatient of the ‘ continuity’ myth of 
Anglo-Catholics. If it is still doubted that ‘the Elizabethan 
religion was so radically different from the old that no Catholic 
could embrace it without making shipwreck of the Faith,’ then 
let this ‘most eloquent catena of testimony from the victims 
of Anglicanism—a few links from a golden chain of much 
greater length be studied; as it deserves to be.’ 

Dom Bede Camm is untiring in the cause of the English 
martyrs, unresting in his determination to proclaim the sanctity 
of Tyburn. In the eight chapters of this little book—written, 
the Archbishop of Liverpool points out, ‘ with the simple charm 
which has given distinction to Dom Bede Camm’s earlier 
works ’—the place of martyrdom is discussed and fixed, the 
significance of the capital sentence for treason explained, and 
many incidents of the journey of the martyrs to Tyburn tree 
and of the scenes at the scaffold are retold. They were lovers 
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of England, our martyrs, on that Dom Bede Camm insists, 
confident that as ‘ they become better known to our separated 
brethren, their witness to the old faith of England must strike 
a chord in the hearts of all men of good will.’ For the enlarge- 
ment of this better knowledge no man has striven more de- 
votedly than the gatherer of this Good Fruit. 

J.C. 


ARTHURIANA. Proceedings of the Arthurian Society, Oxon. 
Edited by E. Vinaver, M.A., B.Litt., D.-és-L., and the 
Rev. H. J. B. Gray. (Blackwell; 4/6 net.) 


We join with Professor Faral in wishing every success to 
this new enterprise in mediaeval research work. With so for- 
midable an array of contributors, the French scholar’s prophecy 
is certain of fulfilment: ‘ Vous ferez régner l’ordre dans le 
désordre; vous établirez cette conviction que la recherche de la 
vérité est supérieure aux jeux de la frivolité; vous rendrez a 
Vhistoire des droits usurpés par la littérature, par une mau- 
vaise littérature.’ Soon the last vestiges of the neo-Gothic 
groups of Tennyson and Morris will be swept away: ‘ The 
courtesy of Knights, fair calm and sacred rage . . . . vanish 
those high conceits.’ The Victorian Arthur ‘ patient and 
colourless’ may become a heathen kinglet, bartering Cornish 
tin to Semitic merchants, not of Arimathea, but of Tyre in 
Chanaan. 

We are indeed grateful to Sir Edmund Chambers for reject- 
ing the amazing theories put forward in ‘ Celtic Myth and 
Arthurian Legend.’ He shows us, in particular, how unscienti- 
fic are the assumptions that Mithraism lingered on in Britain 
for eight hundred years following the Roman evacuation, and 
that there is a correspondence between modern occult societies 
and the mysteries underlying the Grail Cycle. 

Fr. Gray’s textual examination does not convince us that 
there is a doctrinal similarity between the Queste and St. 
Bernard’s Sermons. By means of the triple appearance of the 
phrase ‘ par le conseil de la flor,’ he infers that here is a clear 
indication of belief in the then growing cultus of Our Lady’s 
Mediatorship. Until more conclusive data is brought to light, 
we feel bound to favour M. Pauphilet rather than M. Gilson. 

For a student of Middle English, and for every lover of 
folk-lore, we would recommend this little book. We look 
forward to the publication of the next number. 

G.A.F, 
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St. CATHERINE oF Siena. By Alice Curtayne. (Sheed & 
Ward; 7/6 net.) 


This vivid and original book will be useful chiefly to readers 
who know such classic works on St. Catherine as the Legend 
(of which we badly need a good English version), and the very 
full biography by Mother Drane. In such books the wealth of 
material tends to obscure the main outlines ; and Miss Curtayne 
has done good service by linking up the different works and 
happenings of the Saint’s life, and showing it as a constructive 
whole. There is a skilful touch, too, here and there, in the 
recording of a circumstance, slight in itself, which yet gives 
new colour and unforgettable significance to some scene in the 
story. And there is real literature, as, for instance, the de- 
scriptions in the second chapter, especially the quite wonderful 
page 23, which seems to fill our ears with the bells of medieval 
Siena. 

But as a first introduction to St. Catherine the book would 
give an incomplete impression of her. We hardly find her 
soul. Could any adequate idea of her inner life be given 
without, for instance, some account of her marvellous Eucharis- 
tic relations with Our Lord? And where we are told that she 
thought an embassy to Joanna of Naples on behalf of the 
Urbanist allegiance would be ‘ profoundly interesting,’ is not 
the adjective singularly mischosen, when we know how for 
every soul Catherine shared the very thirst of Christ? 

The portraits of the ‘ Fellowship’ are excellently drawn, and 
the bibliography and references in the appendix show the 
author’s exhaustive study of her subject. Here nearly thirty 
pages are given to Dr. Fawtier, and two counter-criticisms 
by Father I. Taurisano, O.P., are both left in their original 
Italian, unfortunately for many English readers. 


M.B. 


Wuat Is SACRIFICIAL IMMOLATION? By the Rev. J. Brodie 
Brosnan, M.A. (Sands & Co; pp. 171; 3/6 net.) 


It is somewhat to the credit of the little Catholic body in 
these islands that the publishers have dared to publish a book 
intended to give the average reader some insight into one of 
the deepest problems of faith. The writer of the book has 
given this average reader, and even the expert, much food for 
thought. If we venture to make our criticism rest on some 
ambiguities of the book it is because these ambiguities are now 
almost the common heritage even for the expert. 
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Three words are especially used in an ambiguous sense: (1) 
Sign (as contrasted with reality) ; (2) Mystic (as contrasted with 
literal) ; (3) Redemption. 

Let us offer some hints about all three. 

(1) Sign.—Every sign is itself a reality that makes known 
another reality. A red signal makes known that a train is 
on the line. The sacrifices of the Old Law were real, true 
sacrifices. But over and beyond this, they were also signs of 
the Sacrifice of Calvary. Again, and here we must ask our 
readers to think carefully, the double consecration is a sign 
of the sacrificial death of Our Lord; but the sacrifice of the 
Mass is not a sign—it is the reality of the sacrifice of Calvary. 
In other words, there is one aspect of sign in the Sacrifice of 
the Mass; but through the true, real, substantial presence of 
Jesus the Mass is substantially the sacrifice of Calvary—and 
not substantially, but only modally distinct from the Sacrifice 
of Calvary. 

(2) Mystic (or hidden).—One thing can be hidden—(a) as the 
reality is hidden behind the sign—e.g., the Sacrifice of Calvary 
hidden behind the Old Testament sacrifices. (b) As by Tran- 
substantiation the substance of Body and Blood is hidden be- 
hind the species of Bread and Wine. 

If the second mode of hiddenness is confused with the first, 
ambiguity results. We may even call the Mass a relative 
sacrifice, when in truth it is THE ABSOLUTE SACRIFICE in its 
relative mode. 

(3) Redemption (Sacrifice)—We must distinguish Motus- 
actio from Motus-passio. In other words, when we say ‘ John 
moves the chair,’ we must distinguish the motion in John the 
mover from the motion in the chair moved. 

So, too, when we say, ‘ Jesus redeemed mankind,’ we must 
distinguish this (sacrificial) redemption in the Redeemer from 
the same (sacrificial) redemption in A, B. C, etc., the redeemed. 
In other words, we distinguish, on the one hand, between the 
redeeming by Jesus on Calvary, and, on the other hand, the 
application of this redeeming to the individuals redeemed. 

All this is clear enough when we think of the application 
of Christ’s Passion by way of Sacrament. There is only one 
redemptive death, and only one Baptism applying this redemp- 
tion by way of cleansing—and only one Eucharist applying this 
redemption by way of perfection—to the human soul. 

But it should be equally clear that there is but one mode 
of applying Christ’s redemption by way of sacrifice, 
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Thus if ten persons were baptised it would be inaccurate 
to say ‘ There were ten baptisms ’ and accurate to say ‘ There 
is one Baptism; ten persons received this one Baptism.’ Or, 
again, if ten persons received the sacrament of Holy Eucharist 
it would be inaccurate to say ‘ There were ten Holy Eucharists ’ 
and accurate to say ‘ There is one Holy Eucharist ; ten persons 
received this one Holy Eucharist.’ 


So, too, there is but one Sacrifice. And if ten priests offer 
up Holy Mass it would be inaccurate to say ‘ There were ten 
sacrifices of the Body and Blood of Christ’ and accurate to 
say ‘There is but one Sacrifice of the Body and Blood of 
Christ; ten priests offered it up ’—i.e., not in its motus-actio 
mode, but in its motus-passio or applicatory mode. 


V.McN., 


Lire oF St. ALPHONsus Maria pi Licuori. By a Sister of 
Notre Dame. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 
4/6 net.) 

Few among the saints have had a more tender and ardent 
love for God and souls than St. Alphonsus, and few certainly 
have suffered more poignantly for that twofold love. Yet to 
the general public little is known of the life of this great saint. 
How many who continually use and love—for instance—his 
Visits to the Blessed Sacrament know anything more than the 
name of the writer? 


This short life of him will doubtless introduce him to those 
to whom the fuller lives are inaccessible, though it were pre- 
ferable that these should be read later. The present book is 
carefully but—especially in the first half—somewhat drily writ- 
ten. One has the impression of being carefully shown round 
St. Alphonsus by a very conscientious guide. It is a history, 
but not a living portrait, and while admiring the former one 


would prefer the latter. 
M.M. 


Lire IN THE MippLe Aces. By G. G. Coulton. Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3. (Cambridge University Press; 7/6 net each.) 


There are many ways of approaching a past civilisation, and 
each specialist is tempted to identify his part with the whole. 
The historian of the art of the middle ages, for example, would 
lead us to believe that nothing existed but cathedrals : the litur- 
gist confines reality to choir schools and the Sarum Rite: the 
lawyer confounds the life of a nation with the development of 
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the constitution; the philosopher sees the past as a battlefield 
of discussions which are decidedly Alpine; and the hagio- 
grapher peoples the ages with saints. 

Thus a great truth is lost, the story of humanity distorted, 
and doomed revivals and returns encouraged to Golden Ages 
which never were. For, underlying these manifestations of art 
and thought and sanctity is social life, the daily humdrum hap- 
penings of the multitudes which make up mankind. We may 
well grant that the achievements of the spirit, the intellect and 
the creative imagination represent the peaks of human en- 
deavour. But peaks belong to mountains, and mountains rest 
on, and rise out of, plains. If we would see the life of former 
generations truly, it is wise to remember the plains. 

But the ordinary life of society is precisely the most difficult 
to record. The masses of men are inarticulate for posterity. 
It is hard to discover what they thought and how they lived. 
The existence of a law is easily determined; to estimate its 
effect entirely another matter. We have to turn from the 
usual materials of history, official documents, and public records 
to indirect sources, to the literature of a period, to letters, 
diaries and personal memoranda, to the subjects of popular 
imagination reflected in art. It is a laborious task, and one 
not easily marshalled into statistics. Its neglect by historians 
can be well understood. In the nineteenth century in England 
it was tackled by only one author—Thomas Wright. The new 
Cambridge school, however, under Mr. Coulton, are laying 
deep foundations, as the volumes under review eminently 
witness. 

They are the reprints in four volumes of one bulky original 
work—a reprint with additions. They deal with (1) Religion, 
Folk Lore, and Superstition; (2) Chronicles, Science and Art; 
(3) Men and Manners; and the fourth is to treat of Monks, 
Friars, and Nuns. They consist of extracts from innumerable 
sources, ably translated, and each prefaced with a brief critical 
note of its authority. From the extensive nature of their 
contents it is clearly impossible to review them in any detail. 
To us their study seems essential to any sane conception of the 
middle ages. Their value is not diminished by the fact that 
the author has not obtruded his personal opinions. He has 
indeed selected the extracts; but their amplitude excludes one- 
sidedness. Saints have their place as well as sinners. And 
we may single out the delightful letters (Vol. 1, pp. 132-144) 
of the young Dominican Peter of Sweden (studying at Cologne 
under Albert the Great) to the Blessed Christina von Stommeln, 
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One criticism is necessary—the perennial danger of extremes. 
We admit and advocate the truth that the new realities brought 
to light by this school are of great importance. But they 
neither monopolise importance nor are most important. Tragic 
enough that great ideas have amazingly slow influence in mould- 
ing society—a fact it would be disastrous not to recognise. 
Nevertheless, society only coheres by doctrine—a doctrine of 
some sort, and behind even the crudest social life there lie 
ideas. Further, the ultimate benefit of any civilisation to the 
future, its grade of value, comes from the truths it has per- 
ceived and the art’ it has created. To neglect this fact would 
be equally disastrous. It seems to be the temptation of the 
new school. We may quote one indication; it is, in a way, 
trifling, but it points to an attitude of mind. Writing of the 
Austin Canons, in a note, Vol. 1, p. 161, Mr. Coulton says: 
‘They were, in fact, practically monks, and are often so-called 
by mediaeval writers, though modern pedantry sometimes 
ignores this.’ Monks and Canons have essential differences ; 
to suppose their identity would betray ignorance of the definite 
and most interesting nature of a Canon. To know that 
mediaeval people sometimes used their names as synonyms is 
of value—it is a fact of social history, Mr. Coulton’s subject. 
To make their confusion an objective reality is to fall into 
subjectivism which asserts that only what we think is. 


A.M. 


Newman’s Apotocetic. By J. D. Folghera, O.P. Translated 
by P. Hereford. (Sands & Co. ; 5/- net.) 


The scope of this little book is wisely limited. Newman’s 
defence of the faith is generally identified with his refinement 
of certain of its most important aspects. The University Ser- 
mons, the Doctrine of Development, the Grammar of Assent, 
and, more broadly, the Idea of a University—these properly 
represent him. And this view is the right one; for a defence 
of the faith must be contemporary, and in these books New- 
man establishes relations with specifically modern interests and 
ideas. 


But Newman was not concerned with these particular prob- 
lems alone. They were points he concentrated upon, the salient 
points, of his whole body of doctrine. His mind was historical 
and, therefore, sensitive to tradition, to the traditional and 
age-tested arguments. The framework of his doctrine was the 
catechism. It is precisely his attitude to these primary realities 
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which this book intends to reveal; miracles, the idea of the 
Church, the Blessed Virgin. It does so mainly by a dexterous 
use of his own words. 

Apologists must not only be contemporary—in the sense of 
meeting up-to-date ideas. They must also be in the mentality 
of those to whom they appeal. In England they must be Eng- 
lish: and that implies a distaste for fanaticism and brilliant 
a priori methods; a sense of security in the concrete and his- 
torical—characteristics most admirably evident in the great 
Cambridge trio, Lightfoot, Westcott, and Hort. For Catho- 
lics Newman is the bridge to that mentality. He is not to be 
slavishly copied—for even he belongs to an age that is past. 
It is his spirit we need, his broad approach, his integral out- 
look. We can achieve this only by studying him, and Fr. 
Folghera has given us a good beginning. The translation is 
unobtrusive and efficient. It must have proved sufficiently 
irritating, since much of the work is taken from Newman’s 
own writings, and, therefore, demanded a constant reference to 
them. It is a pity that Cardinal Mercier’s Pastoral on the 
Malines Conference has been omitted from the translation. It 
dealt, indeed, with a transitory event; but its lesson was of 
present and permanent value, and nowhere more appropriately 
emphasised than in a book on Newman. 

A.M. 


A RETREAT UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF SAINT TERESA. Drawn 
from the writings of the Saint by Mother Mary of the 
Blessed Sacrament, Carmelite. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, Ltd. ; 7/6 net.) 


In his letter of approbation the Provincial of the Discalced 
Carmelites in France says that this book is rapidly becoming 
a classic; in its English version it will certainly meet with a 
no less enthusiastic reception. The compiler has done her work 
so well that the book perfectly fulfills the promise of its allur- 
ing title. The translation has had the competent revision of 
the Benedictines of Stanbrook, from whose edition of St. 
Teresa’s works the quotations have been taken. 

N.O.H. 


Tue Story oF BLEssED JOHN FisHeR. By Noel MacDonald 
Wilby. Pp. 184. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 3/6 net.) 
The author of this short life of Blessed John Fisher sug- 
gests that it may fill ‘the gap between Father Bridgett’s 
standard biography and the popular C.T.S. pamphlet by Mgr. 
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Cologan.’ Father Macgillivray, in his preface, explains that 
the suggestion came from him, in the desire ‘to help make 
Blessed John Fisher better known, and so to arouse more devo- 
tion to him.’ The piety that prompted the suggestion deserves 
the successful fulfilment. The biography composed to edify 
the faithful and, at the same time, attract the non-Catholic 
has its uses; we can but wish a wide and fruitful enjoyment 
of Miss Wilby’s work. If the conjectural element seems too 
frequently intruded—well, doubtless there are readers to whom 
the ‘ might have been’ is not disagreeable. 
J.C. 


St. Dominic. Scenes from the life of the Saint in the form of 
a Play. By Hilary Pepler. (St. Dominic’s Press; 2/6 
net.) 

This is a play of six short acts. It consists of a simple 
plot woven into the life of St. Dominic. Beginning his priestly 
life, St. Dominic saves a heretic from burning, who thereupon 
flies to Toulouse and falls in love with an innkeeper’s daughter. 
The Saint converts the innkeeper, and his daughter eventually 
becomes a Dominican nun. After an attempt to murder St. 
Dominic, the heretic is at last reconciled at the Saint’s death- 
bed, and receives the habit of a lay-brother. The play intro- 
duces the better known tales in the life of St. Dominic—his 
first conversion at Toulouse, which impelled him to the apostolic 
life ; his confession that he received more pleasure from speak- 
ing to young women than to old. About a dozen actors are 
needed, and it could be acted easily on a small stage. The 
Preface gives the reader an advantage over the audience; it 
abbreviates three more scenes originally included in the play. 
In these St. Francis speaks on Property and Money, and St. 
Dominic on ‘cumbersome democracy ’ and ‘its ultimate im- 
potence.’ The obvious criticisms are dealt with—the author 
explains his use of modern terms in medieval surroundings. 
‘A playwright is concerned with personality and human attri- 
butes that are not dated,’ he ‘is not an historian.’ The object 
of the play is not ‘to photograph a holy friar of the thirteenth 
century, but to introduce a living saint.’ One condition is 
necessary for attaining this end—it presupposes a Dominican 
audience. It demands an acquaintance with the. Saint’s life 
and Dominican customs in order to appreciate it fully. The 
references to the O Lumen, the Salve, or the dispersion of the 


brethren in 1216 would lack significance for many. 
Cc. 
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